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present this elevation and the accompanying plans as a model 
which we think cannot be surpassed in any design of eqnal cost. 
The building may be either of wood or stone, or even of brick, 
with freestone dressings — though the latter, for a buildiDg of 
this character, seems to us entirely out of place. As the 
design for the exterior speaks for itself, we shall make no fur- 
ther reference to it. But we desire to refer very particularly 
to the superior advantages which are presented in any plan 
where the use of buttresses is allowable: not only do they 
strengthen the wall, as their very position indicates, but they 
afford the very best means for ventilation. Instead of being 
perfectly solid, they should be formed hollow, with an opening 
at the top beneath the onsets. 

Design Ho. 12. 

The frame-work of the steeple rises from the ground, so that 
it does not bear upon the roof as it woold seem to do. The 
two central columns of the front colonnade are designed to be 
formed around the main timber of the tower. Nothing could 
be worse than to rest a heavy steeple and tower like this 
directly upon the roof-beams; we therefore carry the posts 
down to the sills of the house. This whole design seems to us 
peculiarly chaste and beautiful, and, without calling attention 
to the various parts and ornamentation of the exterior, we sub- 
. mit the plates to those interested, to judge of its fiijiess and 
beauty for themselves. ^ 

Designs Nos. 16 and IT. 

"We had intended to have closed up our church designs with 
the last one given, but have concluded to add two more to the 
original number. These two are in the Gothic style, to be 
built of either brown stone or granite, and finished throughout 
in the most beautiful manner. Of the exterior little need be 
said, for the plates speak for themselves. 

With these descriptions, the nonsense of which is at least 
visible to professional readers, we take leave of Brother 
Bowler. 

One word more. How it is that a respectable publisher 
of " modern' Athens" could be induced to lend his name to 
a work like, that of Brother Bowler, is a mystery only ex- 
plicable by the fact that we live in an age of pecuniary 
compliments — that the dollar is a sufficient consideration 
for everything. Many individuals and building committees 
in country villages may be led, by the indorsement of a 
respectable publishing firm, not only to buy the book, but 
absolutely to erect bnildings recommended in it. The 
extent of the social and moral influence of our public build- 
ings is too great to allow such counterfeits to pass for good 
coin. The publisher, from his continued intercourse with 
educated men, surrounded by books, and living in a large 
city like Boston, and often travelling abroad, betrays either 
great natural ignorance or recklessness, while poor Brother 
Bowler, of Roxbnry, which he evidently considers the 
centre of the earth, and where nothing enters but vague 
traditions of architecture, cannot justly be considered a 
responsible agent. 
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THE DUSSELDOEF ACADEMY. 

Dusssldorf, June, 1858. 
Dear Or ay on: 

The buildings now occupied by this academy were ooce the 
residence of a prince. In his time — two hundred years ago — 
they were doubtless called a palace, and with some propriety; 
but now one would scarcely think them either grand on account 
of their size, or beautiful for their arrangement. The buildings, ' 
as they now stand, are devoted entirely to the arts. The 
Academy is supported by the munificence of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, and is still under the direction of the venerable 
TTilhelm Schadow. 

The regular course of instruction involves the necessity of 
going through four classes — die Elementary, the Antique, 
Painting, and Composition classes. It was once, I believe, so 
arranged that the student was obliged to remain a certain 
length of time in each of these classes, independent of his 
ability; but this arrangement no longer exists, as the student is 
now permitted to pass from one class to another as soon as he 
is qualified to do so with'advantage. 

The Elementary Class is the lowest in the Academy ; it is 
arranged somewhat in the manner of an ordinary school-room, 
with long rows of parallel benches, to each of which is attached 
a frame for holding the drawing to be copied. About fifty 
youths are accommodated in this class at a time. The present 
set consists of boys and young men, from nearly all parts of the 
civilized world ; they are under the direction of Inspector 
"Wintergest and Andreas Muller. It is in this class that the 
strict academic rules are most rigidly brought to bear upon the 
student; here they acquire the peculiar style of drawing which 
almost inevitably remains with them through life. In the be- 
ginning, they are made to copy outlines of heads, hands, feet, 
etc., from lithographs, after which they commence to shade 
with the point of the crayon, or, as it is commonly called, the 
dry point. This process of copying lithographs is continued 
until the student is able to imitate, not only the outline and 
general effect of light and shade, but also its finest details and 
surface, or that peculiar effect which only a certain arrange- 
ment of lines will give. The patience manifested in undergoing 
this drill is commendable or contemptible, according to the 
critic's appreciation of the result, which is generally an ability 
to depict, either by means of color or lines, the minute details 
and surfaces of things — two qualities which, though seen by all 
men, are noticed only by the enrious. It is contended by the 
devotees of this style— the style of minute finish and* absolute 
truth — that if the representation of the general appearance of 
things is necessary, good, or useful, it would be better to have 
the representation more perfect by the addition of details, 
which, upon inspection, all men can see in natnre. This argu- 
ment has the appearance of great plausibility, hut it seems to be 
founded on a wrong view of Art. If the imitation of Natnre was 
the chief business of Art, then certainly no one would deny that 
the more perfect the imitation is, the better; but if it possesses 
any higher capability—if it can reach our feelings or enlighten 
our intellect — it seems but justice that we should demand ex- 
pression before truth, and should prefer that picture, though 
destitute of detail, which could make us feel or think, to an- 
other which has not this power,, though ever so finely finished. 
There is a class of artists who, perceiving that the effect of a 
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picture on the mind is more important than the mere truthful- 
ness of its imitations, still persist that if the several things ren- 
dered are done with absolute fidelity, the picture is so much 
the better. How far this is the case every picture-lover must 
determine fur himself: if he is a man of strong observing 
powers, and has adopted the motto, "I want to know," it is 
possible he will be greatly tickled by seeing different objects 
rendered with great accuracy; but this pleasure, from its very 
nature, must necessarily be small, and he who thinks it the 
only one, or the greatest that Art h capable of imparting, must 
be very ignorant of the subject. On the contrary, he- who 
looks at pictures with some other intention than to see the 
shades of things, at best imperfect, will be apt to place too 
light a value on the quality of truth, and make the fact of a 
picture's being highly finished a sufficient cause to condemn it. 
But whether it be right or wrong to finish in this way, further 
remarks here would be impertinent to my object, which is to 
give a sketch of the Academy as it now stauds. To continue 
then where we left off: after obtaining that degree of power 
over lithographs above mentioned, the student is at last brought 
in contact with form in the shape of certain plaster casts of 
heads, hands, etc. Of these, outlines are first made, and in the 
course of time the student is permitted to shade them. In this 
latter operation the student's patience is again severely tested. 
To execute a head in this class is a serious undertaking, and is 
attempted accordingly. In the first place, the model must bo 
carefully brushed, and freed from every particle of dust and 
stain; after this it becomes a debatable question as to what 
light and position to choose. These preliminaries being duly 
settled, the student seats himself before a delicately stretched 
sheet of smooth tinted paper, and commences his labor of a month 
or six weeks, by drawing the outline of the eyebrow, nose, or 
some other important detail of the head. Having at length 
succeeded in drawing the features, he generally finds one of 
them in the wrong place, or out of proportion to the others, 
and ha-* consequently the satisfaction of altering them; when 
at last they are duly composed, the other parts of the head are 
distributed around them, always proceeding on the philosophi- 
cal principle that, as the whole consists of parts, if the parts 
are right, the whole most be so. A satisfactory outline. being 
attained, the general effect of light and shade is sketched in 
with charcoal, which is no sooner done than it is blown off, to 
be restored with a stump and crayon ; it is then worked over 
with the dry point until it shines out like a lithograph — I say 
lithograph, because there is nothing else to compare it to— but 
the truth is, a lithograph is but a poor imitation of a drawing 
done in this manner. The student is required to perfectly 
understand his model before leaving it ; for this purpose he is 
allowed to feel and measure, as well as look at it. It is reason- 
able to suppose that after making a few studies in this way of 
heads, arms, etc., we must come by a tolerably definite idea of 
their forms, and as such are necessary to an artist, it is proba- 
bly as good a way as any to obtain them. There is, however, 
one objection to this manner of study ; it makes the student 
draw mechanically, and is apt to destroy his ability to produce 
general effects, or anything else, except to render the details of 
single objects. "When the student has made a number of these 
studies, and thinks himself sufficiently advanced for the next 
class, he makes a drawing with double care, and sends it to a 
conference of six or seven academicians; if they deem it satis- 
factory, he is at once admittod to the privileges of the next 
class, the Antique. These two clashes are the only ones to 



which admission is granted; no one being tolerated in the 
Fainting class unless he has passed through the Antique.. 

This latter class occupies three magnificent rooms, once the 
prince's dining-haUs. Here the students draw on easels, and 
have to stand up, no seats being allowed. The models consist 
of the most famous antique statues, fragments, etc., with a 
number of casts from life, of bands, arms, legs, ant} the like. 
Oarl Muller is the Professor. The student of this class must 
possess great enthusiasm for his art, in order to make any pro* 
gress, as the existing circumstances are the worst possible to 
promote application. Fifteen young fellows, without care, 
placed together, as they are here, under no restraint, are not 
very apt to injure themselves by excessive mental exertion. 
The Antique Saal is open from morning till night the whole 
week ; the students are free to come and go when they 
please, — moreover, when there, do what they please. This, 
however, though bad enough, is not the worst of it, .The 
Professor visits the class three times a week, and. remains long 
enough to correct the drawings — generally from an. hour to an 
hour and a half. He is exceedingly particular about the out- 
line, and recommends the same kind of finish as in the Elemen- 
tary class. I say recommends, because he does not endeavor to 
enforce his recommendation, the student being free to draw 
pretty much in his own manner. The Professor makes it a 
point never to encourage any one ; he nearly always condemns 
their most finished drawings as being very well commenced, and 
never fails to prove to them each time that they cannot draw 
worth a farthing. It is very natural that such treatment as 
this should disgnst a young man, first with the Professor, then 
with the Academy, next with Art, and finally with himself. 
Two weeks is generally sufficient for the completion of this 
process, after which the new aspirant resigns himself, a few ■ 
curses being first directed at the meek Professor, to the habits 
of his companions; that is, resigns himself to make one study 
a month, to draw ten or twenty minutes a day, and to get rid 
of remaining hours in the most agreeable manner possible — 
generally by jesting under the eyes of Venus, or in bitter vitu- 
peration directed at the Acffiemy and its Professor. Before 
being admitted to the Painting class, students are required -to 
make a cartoon (a chalk drawing, life size, from plaster). No 
one is allowed more than two years in the class. The Life 
School is attached to the Antique, and is so ordered as to 
accommodate fifty or sixty at once. In the winter it is kept up 
for three months, two hours every night during the week. 
Men only are employed as models. A plaster anatomy— Hou- 
don's — is kept next the platform on which the living model is 
placed, and is altered in position to suit it; thus enabling the 
students to trace ont the anatomical forms in nature. The 
position of the model is changed once a week. 

As to the Painting classes, of which there are two, there is but 
little to remark; one of them is under the direction of Oarl 
Muller, and the other under Hildebrant In the first there are 
about twenty students, in the second only three or four. When - 
the student enters this class, he is supposed to be ignorant of 
color, and is set to making a few copies of heads by the old 
masters, after which he. is allowed to paint heads, hands, and 
arms, from men, women, and children. In the summer, two 
months are given to painting from the nude figure. Having 
attained sufficient power over the palette, the student finally 
reaches the goal — the Composition or Master class. This is 
scattered over the entire building, wherever a convenient room 
occurs, and is under «the immediate direction of Schadow. Here 
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students have an opportunity to exhibit their abilities in the 
expression of thought or feeling, or, as the generality of them 
seem to prefer, in painting cabbage leaves and brass kettles. 
Before admission is granted to this class, the student must, as 
in the other case, prove that he is sufficiently advanced to be 
benefited by it. . For this purpose lie is required to produce 
several designs for compositions, and to stand an examination 
in Anatomy and Perspective. The members of this class pay 
for their own models ; the class is not a large one, as very few 
of those who commence at the Elementary class, or even at the 
Antique, have the time, perseverance, or money necessary to 
penetrate so far. By far the greater number, after struggling 
half through the Antique, give up the Academy in despair, 
seeking either more comfortable quarters and Tare in an atelier, 
or going home in disgnst. 

Attached to the four classes just mentioned, are others for 
Perspective and Anatomy, where these two essentials are 
taught as thoroughly as could be desired. 

In addition to all this, the Academy contains a class of sculp- 
tor^, one of engravers, one- for architects, and one for land- 
Bcapists. The latter is under the supervision of Gude. There 
is also a large collection of "hand-drawings," by the famous 
dead ; it is open to the students, and, on proper application, to 
the public. The collection consists of several thousand draw- 
ings, sketches, etc., by the different masters, from M. Angelo to 
the most obscure artist of Holland. In the same suite of rooms 
is an immense collection of engravings of every conceivable 
variety. A few pictures of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies serve to fill up the corners. To complete the list is a 
library of some ten thousand volumes, chiefly concerning Art. 
There are a few French and English publications, but the 
majority of them, of course, are German ; the library is free to 
the students. 

L * * 

Paris, July 1st, 1858. 
Dear Crayon: 

The most important event in the art-world of late, in this 
metropolis, has been the opening, in the Louvre, of the gallery 
of -pictures by Rubens, illustrative of the life of Mary de Medicis. 
These pictures, formerly begrimed with dirt, and yellowed with 
repeated coats of varnish, have all been cleaned with great care 
and skill, and now stand forth in their virgin freshness and 
purity. The change seems almost magical, and, for the first 
■week after they were exposed to the public eye, nothing else 
was the talk amongst artists and connoisseurs. As a matter of 
course, there were persons who declaimed against the vandalism 
of the operation, and contended that they had been ruined; but 
all such clamor had been foreseen and provided for in such a 
manner as to silence it most effectually. There were ocular 
proofs too strong to be disregarded, as there were left upon 
some of the pictures portions of the old coat of varnish and 
dirt, and the entire half of one was left in this state, that the 
public might judge of the effect. No one, after looking at the 
richness and brilliancy of the restoration, and comparing it with 
the jaundiced half, could for a momeot regret the change. 
There is a fresh, sparkling quality in them that gives the 
appearance of having been painted but yesterday. The large 
picture of the coronation of the queen comes oot gloriously, and 
has given me a much- better idea of Eubens than I had formerly. 
It is cool and silvery in tone, and is painted with exceeding de- 
licacy; its effect was completely destroyed by the varnished coat 
of former times. The gallery is daily thronged with admiring 



visitors. I understand that M. Eugene Delacroix, the celebrated 
French painter, remarked, upon looking at them the first time, 
that had these pictures been cleaned twenty years ago, they 
would have effected a complete revolution in his style of paint- 
ing. I had the pleasure, iu company with two or three other 
pupils, of looking through the gallery with M. Couture, a few 
days after the opening, and he was in ecstasies at the new reve- 
lation, and expressed the greatest satisfaction at the change that 
had been effected. At the same time with the Kubens gallery 
were thrown open the remaining two compartments — the Rem- 
brandt and Dutch School, and the compartment comprising the 
Poussins, Claudes, Le Sneurs, and others of the old French 
school, so that the whole of the Long Gallery is once more 
made public. Great improvements have been made in the light- 
ing of the galleries. The pictures of the Italian school have 
been rearranged upon the walls, but with little if any improve- 
ment. A new Rembrandt has been added to the collection — a 
powerful study of the carcass of an ox hanging in a butchery — 
wonderful in imitation, and painted in the most vigorous man- 
ner, with great dashes of solid color upon a warm transparent 
ground. 

The galleries of the Luxembourg opened last February, after 
having been closed for several months, in order to undergo re- 
pairs. Somo new additions have been made to the collection, 
but nothing of particular importance. A Yenns and Cupid, by 
Paul Baudry, exhibited in last year's exposition, and noticeable 
for the delicacy in the flesh painting, is among the number. 
Another small room has been added to the suite, in which are 
exhibited a great number of drawings of heads and figures in 
crayon, by Heim, being studies made many years ago for a pic- 
ture now in the Luxembourg. They are all portraits of distin- 
guished persons of the day, painters, sculptors, composers, and 
scientific men, drawn with great delicacy and full of character. 

We have had no modern exhibition this year. I understand 
there will be one next year, and there is some talk of its being 
held in the new portion of the Louvre. The snbject chosen 
this year by the "EcoU des Beaux Arts," for the grand prize of 
Rome, is "Adam and Eve finding the dead body of Abel," an 
event which, although not mentioned in the Bible, may natu- 
rally be supposed to have taken place. The competitors for the 
prize are at present engaged upon three pictures, the exhibition 
of which will take place in September. As you are doubtless 
well aware, the successful person is sent to Rome, where all his 
current expenses are paid for five years. Each year he sends 
back some production of his pencil — the first year, drawings 
made from the antique, and the last year an original historical 
picture. As there are constantly five students in Rome, the 
number of works sent back annually forms a small collection, of 
which there is an exhibition given in the galleries of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, of no small interest, especially to those engaged 
in the study of Art. Ere this reaches its destination, you will 
have heard of the death of Ary Soheffer. This makes the 
second great man in modern art who lias departed this life 
during my residence in Paris — Paul Delaroche having died 
about two months after my arrival. I hope there will be a 
public exhibition of his works, as I believe many of his most 
celebrated pictures remained in his atelier until the day of his 
death. The exhibition of the works of Delaroche, given at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, some six months after his decease, was 
highly interesting and instructive, as there were pictures of dif- 
ferent dates, from the ambitious academic efforts of early days, 
down to the more masterly productions of riper years, showing 
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the change in taste and style, as well as the gradual improve- 
ment in execution. " 

M. Contare is still engaged upon his large picture, commis- 
sioned by the Government, of the " Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial," and will have it completed, if possible, in time to 
exhibit it next year. He has advanced it very much of late, 
and it promises to be his greatest work. He has increased the 
price of tuition in his school to thirty francs per month, by 
which regulation one can enter for a month only if he wishes. 
His atelier of pqpils will close on the 15th, for a few months, 
to be opened again in the autumn. Last week the school had a 
pleasure excursion, a short distance from Paris, on the SeiDe, 
M. Couture as usual being of the party. They took the railway 
to Asuiere.9, where, after breakfasting, they hired boats and 
rowed down the river to the Island of St. Ouen, where, after 
bathing and amusing themselves in various ways, they dined, 
and returned in the evening in their boats to Asnieres. A 
party of this kind is generally held each summer. During last 
winter there was held every two weeks a reunion of the pupils 
and the master, at the atelier, on Saturday evenings. It was 
entirely informal, every one coming in and going out when he 
chose. Refreshments were served at the order of those who 
wished them. The pupils smoked their pipes and chatted 
together, or listened in a group to the conversation of M. Cou- 
ture, always interesting and instructive. A piano, with solos, 
daets, and full choruses from the students, many of whom, 
especially the Germans, sang finely, added to the evening's 
enjoyment. Taken altogether, these reunions were very de- 
lightful, and served to draw together many of the old pupils of 
former days, who had left the atelier, and brought all in more 
intimate connection with the master himself. 

G. H. T. 

Mr. H. W. Hekeiok, of the School of Design for "Women, fur- 
nishes us with the following item, taken from a letter written 
by a former pupil at this school : 

Pxara, Jwn* 27tA, 1853. 

" I was utterly disappointed in not being able to find in Paris 
such a school as our School of Design for Women : there is not 
one in France. Eosa Bonbeur's school comes the nearest to it ; 
but nothing is taught there except drawing from fiat surfaces 
and casts. Wood engraving, drawing on wood, or painting are 
not thought of with them. Rosa Bonheur only visits the school 
otico a week ; her sister having the charge of it. Mademoiselle 
Bonheur (the principal) is now between forty and fifty years of 
age, unpretending and quiet in her appearance and manner. 
Her pupils fear her, but at the same time are very fond of 
her. Her school receives a small support from the government, 
and her pupils are all admitted gratuitously. This school is the 
only one in Paris for women." 

Rome, June 4, 1853. 

Deae Ceayon : Here I am in the eternal city, so surrounded 
by objects of interest, that I am completely bewildered; my 
dreams seem made np of ruined temples and broken columns; 
if I take a stroll in the streets I am sure to find some fragment 
of antiquity, and this not (infrequently forming the ornament to 
a wine saloon or a cafe. What a strange combination, and how 
ludicrous, and yet after all how humiliating to human pride. 

Many of the artists have left Rome ; *some being in the coun- 
try, and others having gone home. Chapman is here, and with 
his two sons is engaged on his favorite subjects. He has a large 
picture, the "Return from the Vintage," nearly completed, full 
of good feeling, and clearly and beautifully colored. Another, 



one of the " Seasons," is also an attractive picture, and he is 
about painting a series of four, to be called " The Months," three 
mouths to be composed in each work. Chapman has a fine 
studio. Numerous studies from nature decorate the walls, 
while picturesque costumes, fishing tackle, camp stool and um- 
brella would alone make a subject for bis clever pencil. I was 
much struck with a study from nature, being the entrance to 
an old prison nearly sunken in the ground ; a recess covered 
with vines pendent from the ceiling, an old fountain, on which 
shines as pure sunlight as I have ever seen painted, the light 
carried off on the scarlet drapery of a descending figure, makes 
a picture that fairly sparkles before yon. The foliage and shrub- 
bery are painted with the greatest delicacy, and each little vine 
leaf is intertwined so gracefully as to be free from any sign of 
arrangement, and so carefully, and yet artistically placed, as to 
make the subject all one could desire. Chapman's sons both 
promise well, and a study from nature by the elder one is 
characterized by vigor, and a fine feeling for color. Chapman 
has finished two more of his series of etchings, and as an 
instance of the patience of the models here, the old man who 
stood for the goatherd, resting on one foot, supported by his 
staff, remained in this position for over six honrs, apparently 
without moving, and on being told that his labors were over 
for the day, he was found sound asleep. Rogers the sculptor is 
at present engaged in his old studio, and has nearly completed 
in marble the statue of Nydia the Blind Girl. It has fine senti- 
ment, and tells its story without an effort. The drapery is 
graceful and floating, and well managed. He lias also a smaller . 
statue of a boy skating, which is a pleasant, simple story, truth-' 
fully told. Crawford's studio is open, and a melancholy spec- 
tacle it is with its half-finished works lying around in every 
direction. The large statue of James Otis, for' the State of 
Virginia, is a noble and commanding figure, and the block of 
marble from which it is cut is without mark or stain. Here is 
also the Peri, The Tambourine Player, The Flora, A Pastoral, 
and the Boy playing at Marbles. The last is a charming little 1 
statue. His works, whatever may be their merit, are decidedly 
popular, and that jthey possess grace and spirit cannot be denied. 
In Mozier's studio you find a small figure of Silence, the Prodigal 
and the Indian Girl ; the latter certainly very characteristic as 
a portrait of the race. 

During my absence, my attention has been particularly 
devoted to the department of landscape, and thus far I have 
seen nothing to astonish me. The works of Claude, although 
fine tn atmosphere, strike me as deficient in beanty of composi- 
tion, and especially in the anatomy of his trees. The American 
landscape artist has nothing to learn in Europe, from either the 
ancients or moderns, and I am more convinced than ever, that 
our own land is the first in this branch of the' art. Some 
people would smile at such a comment, and say that I am 
shouting for my native land, and have not yet seen much to be 
admired. Perhaps so, but I must say it, heretical though it be. 

I have been much amused in listening to the wise criti- 
cisms and sayings of buyers of pictures here. A gentleman, 
who has passed some time in Naples, discoursed to his friend 
something in this wise: "I have passed several months in 
Naples, and have freely studied the schools there. It is difficult 
to bny original pictures, but by a little management they can 
be obtained. I bought a Spangoletto for two hundred dollars. 
The owner was not willing to part with it at first, at any price, 
but finally he consented to let me have it. I also priced several 
by Guido, one by Correggio, two or three by Titian, and others 
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of less- fame. Indeed," he continued, "I purchased over eight 

hundred dollars* worth of the old masters." Now how it is 

possible for a man who has sufficient intellect to eat and drink, 

to be so deceived, is a wonder to me; but Yankee smartness 

in seeing a bargain is often. the trap sprung upon the would-be 

cunning victim. I am surprised to see how readily copies of 

" piotares sell here. I visited the studio of one of these wortliies 

the other day, in company with a gentleimm who had lately 

been buying a number of pictures of him. The place was filled 

with copies of the more celebrated pictures ; but, much to my 

surprise only a few were unsold. My friend had purchased a 

copy of the Transfiguration, and a copy of Murillo's Madonna, 

giving the dealer something like three hundred dollars for the 

pair. I would not give so many Mocehi for them— they were 

execrable things. Every person who visits Borne thinks, as a 

matter of course, he must have a ^collection of pictures, and 

the room of the banker looks like Leeds* auction-room before a 

sale. 

* * * 

Cheistian Art in Germany. — One of the striking charac- 
teristics of the progress of Art in the present century, is the in- 
creasing and noble ambition to study the great manifestations 
of Christianity as they are symbolized in the fine arts, through 
monuments, gorgeous cathedrals, and middle-age Art in general. 
The publications devoted to these hallowed stndies are daily 
increasing in numbers and in interest. "We may mention here 
the " Organ for Christian Art," published by Mr. Fr. Bandri, in 
Cologne, which is exclusively engaged in the discussion of 
Christian Art, especially with reference to the middle ages. A 
periodical of the same kind was started in Leipsic, in 1856, 
under the' title of "Periodical for Christian Archeology and 
Art." It is published by Mr. "Weigel, edited by Messrs. F. von 
Qnast and H. Otte, and resembles in its technical appearance 
Didron's Annalea Archeologiques. In this repository of arch»o- 
logical erudition are singularly able essays on the Christian 
monuments of Germany of tbo middle ages which are interest- 
ing not only from, an aasthetical bnt also from a religions point 
of view, especially to Protestants, since the unreasonableness of 
the excessive baldness of Protestant church service is brought 
forcibly home to the mind by the exposition of the immense 
propagandic resources which the Church of Rome found in the 
influence of the beautiful upon the hearts and imagination of 
mankind when coupled with religious ideas, and when applied 
to the architecture and decoration of sanctuaries. 

Germany. — Dmseldorf. — Lessing is about to leave us ; so is 
Leutze. Leutze's departure will be felt most keenly. His 
nature and genius, baptized as they are in the energetic forces 
of the new hemisphere, have diffused a singular animation 
throughout our dilettante world. Art, as much if not more than 
other pursuits, requires the magnetic influence of new vitalities 
in order to escape from the swaddling clothes of the past, and to 
buckle on the armor of the future. Leutze, with his American 
energy, was to Dasseldorf what a hissing and foaming steam 
engine is to a dreamy gang of lazy loungers. Leutze has re- 
cently completed a new picture— the head of a nun. But his 
genins excels most in bold historic design, and especially in sub- 
jects from American history.— -Tautier exhibits a new picture 
representing a church congregation devoutly and earnestly 
engaged in singing, and is at present completing the representa- 
tion of " An Incident on a Steamer," which is highly spoken of 
by all who have visited his studio.— Christian Kohler gives us a 
new picture representing "David as Shepherd Boy," in which 



fidelity to nature and nowett of expression are beautifully 
blended with the characteristics of the Hebrew harpist. 
Dresden. — Prof. PescheFs new picture of "The Crucifixion" 
attracts much attention. It is intended for the royal chapel in 
the Prince's palace. Lovers of Art here are much interested 
in the friezes of the new museum, which illustrate the whole 
history of painting by symbolic representations of the Romantic 
school, the German school, the ancient Flemish school, the 
ancient German school, the Dutch school and the modern 
schools. Munich. — Among the genre paintings in the ex- 
hibition, which is now open, Fr. Bischoff's " First Snow," is the 
most admirable. It is a perfect gem of simplicity and naivete. 
An old peasant steps out of his house on a bitter winter morn- 
ing. Upon his arm rests a baby, and on his side stands his 
little girl, all looking with sensations of mingled delight and 
cold upon the snow-flakes, which for the first time frolic in 
dazzling animation in the air and on the ground. Among .the 
landscapes a visitor's attention is attracted by " The Te.mple of 
Phigalia in Arcadia," by Charles Ross, who died recently, and 
who left this landscape not quite finished. It brings before us 
the beautiful skies of Hellas with poetical power. An "Italian 
Moonlight," by Bernhard Stange belongs also to the best 
landscapes in the exhibition. 

"Wb cannot resist mentioning a fact here, which, although 
unconnected with the fine arts, gives a curious insight into the 
artfulness of commercial Dutchmen. It refers to the abolition 
of a custom called the Beeldtrappen y to which the Dutch in Japan 
have been subjected from the beginning of the 17th century, 
when they gained an entrance into the ports of Japan. The 
custom was lately abolished by the new treaty concluded be- 
tween Holland and that country. The custom originated in the 
aversion entertained by the Japanese for the Christian re- 
ligion as practised by the Jesuits of Portugal, who, at the time 
when the commerce of Japan was monopolized by the Por- 
tuguese, visited their shores and incurred the hatred of the in- 
habitants. When the Dutch arrived in Japan, admission was 
refused to them unless they would convince the people that 
they were not Christians. The Dutch traders immediately 
denied their faith in order to obviate the difficulty; but the 
simple denial was not considered sufiicient evidence by the 
Japanese. A more palpable demonstration of heathenism was 
required, and the Dutch were called on to trample on an 
image of Christ crucified; they complied with the request, and 
have continued to do so until recently , when the custom, which_ 
was called Beeldtrappen or trampling upon the image, was, as 
we said above, abolished. 

Rome. — Sculptors here display an unusual activity in the 
sphere of Christian Art. Jaoometti has executed for the Scala 
santa " The Kiss of Judas," and an " Ecce homo ;" he has just 
completed a so-called Pieta, namely a mourning scene, or the re- 
mains of Christ taken from the cross. Cornelius Wittig^ Stein- 
hauser and Achtermann, have also the same subject in hand. 

FOREIGN OBITUARY. 

Art Soheffer. — Another luminary of Art is gone. Dela- 
roche, Rauch, and Scheffer, have followed each other to the 
grave with remarkable ^rapidity. Scheffer was overtaken by 
the Angel of Death -while he was on an errand of love. Fre- 
quently employed by the members of the Orleans dynasty, he 
had conceived a romantic attachment for the sainted woman of 
that family, and he no sooner heard that the noble Helene of 
Mecklenburg had joined her husband, the Duke of Orleans, 
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whom she loved with that whole-souled love for which German 
womeu are conspicuous, when be hurried to England to strew 
upon her grave the flowers of an artist's affection. The gloomy 
fogs of England always chilled the artist's delicate constitution ; 
this time the chill was fatal. He died shortly after his return 
to Paris, on the 16th of June last. Scheffer was a Hollander by 
birth, a Frenchman by adoption, but a German in mind and 
heart. No wonder that he was fascinated with the creations of 
the German poets! Tlie most beautiful results of this devout 
poet's worship are to be found io his representation of Goethe's 
Mignoo, Gretchen, Faust, and Mephistopheles, Schiller's poem of 
the Mehwald iraust^ and Burger's Lenore. These are his best 
productions. In his picture of " Francesca da Rimini and her 
lover encountering Dante and Virgil in the Inferno," in his 
painting of Byron's " Giaour," we also find the same affinity 
between the artist's mind and the poet's conception. His 
" Ohristus Oonsolator" and his "Dead Christ," are works of 
a class that challenge recognition by appealing to the deepest 
and most reverent feeliDgs of our nature; for this reason, per- 
haps, these pictures are less satisfactory than others by this 
artist, to minds that demand the most perfect expression of the 
most perfect ideal. They are works, however, of the greatest 
excellence. There is ineffable sweetness and- tenderness in his 
conception of the Saviour. Scheffer's works, if they sometimes 
lack virility, are so tenderly imbued with the refined and deli- 
cate as to make them of rare spiritual value by the side of the 
vainer art of the day. Scheffer was in his sixty-fourth year at 
the time of his death, which was more owing to too steady- 
labor acting upon a delicate constitution than to the inroads of 
disease. Five of his works have been brought to this country, 
namely, "Macbeth," "Dante and Beatrice," " Ohristus Oonso- 
lator" (a reduced copy by the artist of the original), "Dead 
Christ,*' and " The Temptation of Christ." The first three pic- 
tures belong to gentlemen of Boston; the last two are now jn 
Europe* 

Fra.nz TnEODOR Kugle •, whose death took place in Berlin, 
March 18, 1858, was one of the great modern authorities on 
art-history. Kugler was born at Stettin, January 19, 1808. 
He devoted himself at an early life to the study of the fine ars, 
especially to architecture, while he cultivated at the same time 
the muses, and the sister art of music. He frequently gave 
evidence of his talents by various publications, especially giving 
his literary support to all periodical publications devoted to art. 
One of those many-sided men, who seem to be the heirloom of 
good, thoughtful old Germany, he excelled as poet, dramatist, 
historian, musician, and as teacher. But the fine arts had 
attractions for his mind, which were increased by a lengthened 
residence in Italy, and which led him to publish a work on the 
relation of the fine arts to the state, urging the moral responsi- 
bility of government to support a profession which is so beauti- 
fully calculated to elevate the human race. He wrote on the 
art institutions of France, Belgium; Italy, and England, a bio- 
graphy of Sehinkel, a Manual of the History of Painting from 
Constantino the Great down to the modern era, and a Manual 
of the History of Art. The latter work is his most important 
production. It aims at treating the fine arts, chronologically 
as well as aesthetically, from a historicaLand philosophical point 
of view, and the large grasp of Kugler's vigorous mind enabled 

* Scheffer left several pictures unfinished. Messrs. Goupil k Co., In Paris, 
have In their possession three completed works, "Christ and St. John," " The Kiss 
or Judas," and a " Study of an Old Head," made for the picture of Mlgnon and 
her father. 



him to succeed admirably. Kugler was professor and member 
of the academical senate at Berlin, aod was intrusted, in 1849, 
with the Prussian ministerial department of education and reli- 
gion. He died universally loved and respected. 
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BROADWAY. 

The wonders of tlte Thousand and One Nights are less startling 
than the growth of the principal thoroughfare of the city of 
New York, which was originally called .by the Dutch settlers 
Heere straat. The name of Broadway was first applied to the 
street in 1677, and the more aristocratic name of Heere straat— 
the name of many streets in Holland, as for instance, the mag- 
nificent Heeregracht, in Amsterdam — meaning the street of thai 
gentry, was heard no more. In 1791, above Chambers street, 
it was known as " Great George street;" in 1802 it was called 
the "Middle Road," and only in 1804 has the name of Broad- 
way been applied to its full extent. American history exhibits 
remarkable development of cities like Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis ; but of all the wonders achieved by indus- 
try, energy, and imagination, the growth of Broadway -is the 
greatest. In 1820, a lady, 86 years old, remembered the time 
distinctly when the site of the present St. Paul's church was a 
wheat field ; an old man of nearly the same age remembered 
when boats could pass freely over the space of the Battery now 
covered with large trees. At that time there were few streets 
paved. Broadway and all the other streets had their gutters in 
the middle. The Oswego market was in Broadway, opposite 
Liberty street. In 1797, Rutgers's orchard was on the site -of 
the present hospital, and this was the extent of Broadway. In 
1767, the inhabitants kept their cows in the town, and the cow 
pastures were upon a line with the present Grand street. In 
1791, the houses clustered thickly around the Battery, which 
was then what the Fifth avenue is in our days, the place of 
residence of the wealthy and fashionable. The governor's* 
house stood opposite the Bowling Green, the name of the 
pleasure ground where the sturdy Dntch played at bowls and 
Bkittles, and where on pleasant evenings their buxom wives and 
rustic belles joined the merry revel ; while the old governor, 
smoking his long Dutch clay pipe, watched from his window, 
with a species of phlegmatic diplomacy, the movements of the 
people, taking care that nothing seditious should be going on. 
Tho.°e were happy days for the Dntch; the Irish still remained 
in Ireland, aud Yankees had not yet made their appearance in 
Broadway. Jan had it all his own way in 1791, and a quaint, 
old-fashioned way 1 it was. As Jan looked front the Bowling 
Green towards the East River, he could almost fancy himself 
on the Boompjes of Rotterdam, or the Prinse Gracht or Amstel 
of Amsterdam, or even in the snug,- damp, cozy little nooks of 
the quay of Delft ; sitting down in the evening with My vroua, 
or Myjouvrou, or Myjongejouvrou on the steps of his house 
iu the Battery, with plenty of pipes, and huge cuts and mon- 
strous bowls of tea and coffee, he might really have fancied 
there was no such foolish thing as the Atlantic Ocean, no such 
perplexing puzzle as civil and religious liberty, and that he was 
again sitting upon the steps of his own good house in dear old 



